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the fact that Kant's thought about the physical universe was not
very remote from that of his immediate predecessors; for Kant,
too, believed in the existence of a multiplicity of primary-qualitied
substances acting causally on one another in space, in spite of the
metaphysical difficulties which any such view must involve. Such
a world is clearly not open to inspection in any simple sense; it is
not an object of empirical perception. On the other hand, Kant
will not maintain either that it is accessible to pure thought, or
that it is a mere ens rationis or hypothesis invented to explain
sense-data. His realism forbids him to hold that I create or con-
struct phenomena, yet he must argue that they are somehow
mental in character if I am to discover their laws a priori. The
criticism that he confuses knowing with making thus misses the
point of his contention. He wants to assert that bodies really
affect one another in the same sense of ' reality' as that in which
they can be said to be really square or spherical, and when he calls
them 'synthetic' he means that their structure is of a certain kind
and not that they are actually generated in a certain way.
Transcendentalism, then, is an. investigation into what the
nature of the physical world must be, and includes the reason why
there must be such a world at all.  But it should be understood
from the beginning that the necessity in both cases is not strictly
logical.   Other accounts might be offered which were free from
contradiction, but Kant would regard them as unimportant if they
lacked the empirical confirmation which his own doctrine claimed
from introspective psychological reflection.   Nevertheless we do
him less than justice if we regard the Analytic as nothing more
than a priori psychology. It is rather an attempt to exhibit pure
physics, conceived as a system of necessary laws, as supporting
the whole method of experimental investigation on which rational
life depends.  Hence it is not surprising that the argument of it
rests to a great extent on the propositions about the nature of
space and time which the Aesthetic is supposed to have established
and cannot be considered without some further reference to these.
The argument of the Aesthetic is generally agreed to be unsatis-
factory an<J, when we consider the part which it has to play in the
Critique and compare this with Kant's original purpose in com-
posing it, the defect is not surprising. To put the matter briefly,
the doctrine of space and time which Kant's confirmation of
Euclid demands is different from and at first sight inconsistent
with that required by his defence of Newton. For the former space